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The people of central Europe realized their condition and began to set 
their houses in order before the forms of the book under review were 
closed. "With the cessation of the war this part of the book became main- 
ly of historical interest. Whether the war resulted in making that part 
of the world safe for democracy remains to be seen. 

Two final chapters are devoted to "American war aims in relation to 
government" and "The problem of international government." As the 
reader reviews our war aims as expressed in President Wilson's famous 
fourteen points and in his various speeches, which were applauded here 
and, with a few exceptions, at least quietly acquiesced in abroad, and then 
turns to the peace treaty he cannot help wondering a little about mental 
reservations in some parts of the world. In the last chapter the authors 
have given us a good resume of the historical developments leading to 
international government, but as the book closed before the peace confer- 
ence met they could only suggest and predict. In the light of recent 
events one is inclined to ask if the league really does rest where they say 
such a league must rest, "upon a status quo which is maintained not 
simply as was the Concert after 1815, because it is a legal fact and its 
disturbance would be inconvenient to the rulers, but because it is in- 
herently equitable." 

While the authors have been very frank in pointing out the lack of 
certain elements of political democracy in the governments of the allies, 
they have given little hint of the profound unrest disturbing these coun- 
tries, an unrest born of the conviction that political democracy is only a 
mockery when coupled with an industrial autocracy. It is very doubtful 
if the United States entered the war to make the world safe for anything 
except political democracy, but the doom of industrial democracy is 
sealed. Until the time comes for writing a new book on the new democ- 
racy the book under review will help to an understanding of conditions 
that were in some countries and still are in others. 

David Y. Thomas 

German submarine warfare. A study of its methods and spirit, includ- 
ing the crime of the "Lusitania." A record of observations and 
evidence. By Wesley Frost, United States consul, formerly sta- 
tioned at Queenstown (New York: D. Appleton and company, 
1918. 243 p. $1.50 net) 
Without claiming to be anything more than "a record of observations 
and evidence" drawn from his official investigations, Mr. Frost's study 
nevertheless has a very high value. His favorable location as American 
consul at Queenstown made possible the taking of the detailed testimony 
of the survivors of between fifty and sixty submarined vessels which 
carried Americans either as crew or passengers. His own antecedents 
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and personality — those of " a man of legal habit of mind, well-disposed 
toward the Germans, and of international-pacifist tendencies," as he 
himself tells us (p. 165) — creates confidence in his sobriety and thor- 
oughness of method in gathering evidence. And his skill in grouping 
and presenting his facts enable him, in the compass of his 243 pages, 
to convey what is probably a more vivid and accurate picture of the 
tactics and motives of German submarine warfare than can be found 
elsewhere in the English language. 

The first two-thirds of the book deal, in nine chapters, with special 
phases of that warfare, topically discussed. Of the German practice 
of shelling defenseless vessels, Mr. Frost says, while naming nineteen 
vessels as examples: "I can cite you instance after instance . . . 
in which a frail and unarmed craft has made submission and pleaded 
for quarter, like a little dog that rolls on its back and begs, and then 
has been pounded and raked with shellfire, sometimes with the most 
sickening casualties" (p. 31). The motive of such wanton bombard- 
ment, and indeed of the whole policy of submarine Schrecklichkeit, 
he finds in the intent to terrorize merchant seamen of all nations so as 
to make impossible the sending of enemy and neutral shipping into 
the zone of submarine operations. Ships which attempt to escape, 
freight ships presumed to be armed, the special efforts made to sink 
passenger liners, the frequent brutality of the contact of submarine 
crews and their victims, and the desertion of boats laden with survivors 
in stormy weather and at times even 1,200 miles from land — all these 
are themes of separate chapters. To these are added a chapter on 
German motives and morals, and one of summary and appraisal. Under 
the former heading Mr. Frost advances, as part of the explanation of 
what he calls the "spiritual leprosy" of the Germans, a theory of "con- 
tinental overpopulation, . . . the spiritual counterpart of the Mal- 
thusian Law of Overpopulation," which is interesting if not wholly 
convincing. 

The narrative of the Lusitania sinking, which Mr. Frost calls the 
"consummate quintessence of depravity" (p. 80), occupies the last third 
of the volume. It is all the more poignant and convincing because of its 
simplicity of tone and absence of any striving for rhetorical effect. 

The lack of an index is one of the few faults of this otherwise excellent 
book. 

S. B. H. 

America in France. By Major Frederick Palmer. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and company, 1918. 479 p. $1.75) 
This volume presents in a systematic manner an account of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary force in France. It is written by a famous war 



